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comparative method as a whole. It is one of the greatest of factors 
in all scientific labor. It is employed here, too, with ingenuity, 
learning and a wide grasp of the subject. It brings illumination to 
many dark places, and sets forth the results of many treatises with 
perspicuity. However, there is a tendency at times to draw con- 
clusions which remain doubtful, and to force analogies which are not 
justified by the evidence. An example may be instanced in the 
assumption that there existed a body of clients in Attica which 
Solon freed, and which are to be compared with the serfs of 
Gortyna. The theory is not new, but its supporters are rare. 

In addition to the Aryan analogies brought to bear upon the 
constitution of Athens, the author has utilized the material which 
recently came to hand in the Aristotelian treatise on that con- 
stitution. This he rightly accepts as a genuine work of the great 
philosopher, Draconian chapter and all. This part of our book 
constitutes one of its chief merits, for it digests in convenient and 
well-weighed form the results which are to be obtained from this 
invaluable treasure. Stopping at the Peloponnesian War, our author 
does not follow Aristotle to the conclusion of his work, but the 
main substance is covered, as the constitution was fairly established 
by 430. The book is a distinct addition to our sources for study, 
and is suggestive even where one may not agree with its conclusion*. 

Columbia College. a - c - Merriam. 

Labor and the Popular Welfare. By W. H. Mallock. London, 
A. and C. Black, 1893. — i2mo, xi, 336 pp. 

Mr. Mallock discusses the social claims of the masses from the 
standpoint, practically, of the modern English economists. First 
dismissing socialistic schemes for a new and equal distribution of 
the national wealth or income, by pointing out their physical impossi- 
bility, he shows further the ridiculous consequences of more moderate 
proposals in this direction. The rentals of the landed aristocracy, 
for instance, would, if divided, give each man twopence a day, while 
the monarchy costs each inhabitant less than sixpence halfpenny a 
year, " the price of drinking the queen's health in a couple of pots 
of porter." 

The striking features of the analysis of production which follows 
are the clever use of income tax statistics and the emphasis laid 
upon ability rather than labor as a factor of industrial progress. 
The causes of the progressive production of wealth are land, capital 
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and human exertion. The last is divisible into labor and ability. 
" Labor is mainly muscular exertion. . . . History shows us that it 
is not progressive except within very narrow limits, that were reached, 
at all events, by the end of the last century." "Ability, on the other 
hand, is essentially mental or moral exertion capable of affecting 
simultaneously the labor of an indefinite number of individuals." 
Its inventions, enterprise, persistence and powers of organization 
make possible increased production and the accumulation of capital. 
Wage capital enables men to complete the longer and more profitable 
undertakings and permits the exceptional qualities of a few men "so 
to animate, to organize and direct the average physical exertions of 
the many as to improve, multiply or to hasten the results of that 
exertion without increasing its quantity." 

What part ability has had in the increase of the national income 
of the United Kingdom during the last hundred years from ^140,- 
000,000 to ^1,300,000,000 is now easily reckoned. The population 
in 1800 was 10,000,000; the population now is 38,000,000. Average 
production was then £14 per head ; it is now £35 per head. Pre- 
mising always that labor is not progressive, and assuming that even 
in 1800 labor produced the whole of that income, eight hundred 
millions of the present income must be credited to ability. Labor, 
however, is taken to bear the same numerical proportion to ability 
as the portion of the male population over sixteen years old, gainfully 
employed and exempt from the income tax, bears to that portion 
paying the tax on £\$o or more. This ratio is 94 : 6. That is, 
six per cent of the industrial population produces over two-thirds of 
the national income. But labor's reward has constantly increased. 
In 1800, 10,000,000 laborers received ^7 0,000,000; in i860, £160,- 
000,000; to-day, ^200,000,000 per annum. The present annual 
income of the British laboring classes is estimated at ,£660,000,000, 
or £47,000,000 a year more, in proportion to their numbers, than 
the entire national income in 1843. 

Mr. Mallock does not fail to emphasize the significance of this 
remarkable progress, and to show how much more the existing 
system has done and is doing than the most sanguine socialist 
ever promised. Then by the help of Mr. Giffen's statistics, the 
author indicates how labor, and not rents or interest, has gained 
more than any other factor of production from the last half century 
of economic progress. The causes of this progress are found in 
man's pursuit of his individual interest, e.g., in increasing the return 
from a given effort, and in his deliberate and concerted action under- 
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taken for the advantage of a class, e.g., trade unions and so called 
" socialistic " legislation. The cause of labor's greater gain is in the 
competition of ability with ability for the services of laborers, and in 
the fall of the rate of interest. But the increase of labor's share has 
its limit at the point where the productive powers of ability end and 
the effective inducement to the exertion of ability vanishes. Within 
this limit the just hope of labor is yet enormous — so great, indeed, 
that within thirty years, thinks Mr. Mallock, labor will enjoy some 
^1,300,000,000 a year, a sum equal to the whole of the present 
national income. 

It is well that the reader is warned in the preface of the necessity 
of qualifying and adding to the propositions laid down in these 
pages. A work such as this, intended to be popular, if read as 
"popular" books usually are, is liable to cause as many miscon- 
ceptions as it removes, particularly when the arguments on a broad 
question are so compressed and based to so great an extent upon 
statistics. The premise that labor is unprogressive — that its pro- 
ductivity, unsupplemented, is stationary — is specious, but will seem 
to many unjustified by the facts. Nor can one accept all of Mr. 
Mallock's theoretical statements, though here, of course, their very 
conciseness may cause the difficulty. Generally, however, the reason- 
ing is very clear, the arrangement logical and the literary treatment 
charming for its interest and animation. 

Columbia College. Roeliff M. Breckenridge. 

The Organization of Charities ; being a Report of the Sixth 
Section of the International Congress of Charities, Corrections 
and Philanthropy, Chicago, June, 1893. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Daniel C. Gilman, LL.D. Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1894. — 8vo, xxxii, 400 pp. 

The committee which had charge of the section on charity 
organization at the Congress of Charities in 1893 determined 
to utilize the occasion to make a collection of papers from the best 
informed persons, which should present the actual status of charity 
work in the different countries of the world at the present time. A 
permanent service has thus been rendered to all interested in the 
subject, more useful, perhaps, than the meeting of the congress 
itself. The present volume contains these essays, nine from the 
United States, fifteen from England and Scotland, six from Ger- 
many and one each from France, Italy and Russia. There are, in 



